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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES MUSEUM, 

Sir—The enclosed statement, which you are re- 
cuested to insert in your paper, is extracted from the 
Nashville Gazette, not as a tale, originated in a poet- 
ical fancy, and embellished by the touches of a wild, 
wanton intellect, but as a relation of incidents, which 
have actually occurred, and which, therefore, pos- 
sess a more powerful claim on ourattention and our 
sympathy. The Gazette states, that the names are 
known, but from a wish to prevent any painful reflec- 
tions to some that perhaps knew the parties, they 
are concealed : GEORGE, 

AFFECTING TALE. 

Jane was the only daughter of a man, who, 
in the early part of his life, emigrated to the United 
States, from the North of Ireland. Accustomed to 
a life of industry, by application to his business, and 
suffering from poverty in his youth, he regarded 
money asthe only object worth a reasonable man’s 
attention. By his diligence, he had amassed a con- 
siderable furtune, which it was known in the coun- 
try his daughter would inherit. It is now more than 
forty years since I have seen her. She was then in 
ihe bloom of youth—hope and éxpectation gave to 
her a more interesting appearance than I have ever 
yet witnessed ; she was about eighteen ; possessing 
natural good sense, and accomplishments ~that ren- 
dered her the pride and admiration of her friends. — 
Many were the suitors for her hand ; but she refused 
them with such a grace and respect for their feelings 
that they loved her the more. Among her admirers 
there was a young man, a native of Massachusetts, 
respectable by his talents and genius. He was a 
gnember of the bar ; and, though young, maintained 
a respectable standing among his brethren. He was 
loved by all classes for his gentlemanlike and manty 
deportment ; and nature had given him a striking 
and interesting appearance. But as yet he was poor, 
and owed to fortune nothing. Chance threw him in 





the’company of Jane—an intimacy was formed, and 
he frequently visited her father’s house, where he 
received, not only that attention and marked polite- 
ness which he deserved by his standing in society, 
but also experienced that open-hearted cordiality 
which marks the character of Lrishmen. 


There is a secret attachment formed between con- 
genial minds, of which even the. persons themselves 
are not aware ; and often they are surprised at the 
hold they have got of each other’s affections. This 
was the case with these two young persons. It was 
not until these circumstances took place that either 
of them ever suspected that they loved each other. 
Among the suitors for the hand of Jane, was a man 
about forty years of age, a widower, who was devoik 
of every principle that makes man noble, and whose 


riches were his only support in society. It is but 


justice to remark, that his private character was un- 


known to the father of Jane. He solicited permis- 
sioi, to wait on Jane, and received it with hearty 
wishes, from the father, for his suecess, He there met 
Mr. H.—and his sagacity soen discovered that, which, 
unknown to themselves, would prevent him from 
obtaining the object of his wishes. Fearful.of meet- 
ing his rival openly, he took every occasion of injur- 
ing the growing reputation of Mr. H. both as a man 
and a lawyer, and he too well succeeded. His influ- 
ence in society was great, and people could not dis- 
believe his insinuations—it was not possible, said 
they, that ever the dark insinuations of the rich Mr. 
T. could be without foundation ; no, there must be 
something in them. As it was to be expected, his 
little practice declined every day, and the cold looks 
of the people were, to his noble spirit, worse than 
the loss of life. He determined on leaving the eoun- 
try, and waited on Jane for the purpose of taking 
leave of her, but unfortunately for both, notwith- 
standing all his prudence and determination, he re- 
veuled his attachment, and they parted, with assur 
ances of mutual love and fidelity. 


Afier the departure of Mr. H. the rich Mr. T. 
pressed his suit, and from some expressions of his, 
together with hints of his conduct to her lover, she 
was induced to believe that the misfortune and dis- 
appointment of both might be attributed to his con- 
duct. She refused him with contempt. He waited 
on her father, exposed to him the state of his proper- 
ty, and offered to settle a large estate upon her, 
should the latter prevail upon Jane to become the 
wife of the former. The father, dazzled with the of- 
fer, promised to use his influence, and if that should 
not be sufficient, his authority. He did both ; but 
they were, as yet, useless. Mr. T. finding all his 
schemes proved abortive, and knowing well the 
cause of his failure, raised a report that Mr. H. died 
with a fever, at » to which place he ‘had re- 
moved, This report was carefully conveyed ‘o the 
ears of Jane, and which was further confirmed by the 
silence of her lover. She believed it; and to paci- 


fy, or rather to gratify her father, she became the 
wife of Mr. T. From that hour she never knew 
peace. In following, improperly, the opinions of 
her father—forgetting what was due to herself—het 
future life became wretched, and in performing what 
she conceived to be aduty she owed to her father, 
she neglected that prior one—her own-happiness. 

Some time after her marriage, Mr. H. returned 
from where he had settled himself, and where he had 
gained a degree of eminence worthy of him. He 
came to claim her as his bride. But she was now 
another’s—not her heart, but her person. She saw 
him once, and but a few minutes, when all was ex- 
plained. He loved Jane too well to demand expla- 
nation w:th her despicable husband, well aware what 
would be the consequences of such a proceeding— 
he returned to his place of abode, unhappy. ‘From 
that time Jane declined fast. A slow consumptive 
grief seized fast hold on her ; her husband became a 
gambler, and lost his support in society ; and Jane 
died in giving birth toa son, whom its grandfather 
took home. Too late he found that it was not mo- 
ney that could have made his daughter happy, and 
soon after he followed his daughter to the grave.— 
The unfortunate child, neglected by his father, and 
deprived by death of his protector, was an outcast 
upon the world, until Mr. H. took him home as his 
adopted child. Years have rolled away since then, 
and he enjoys a comparative degree of peace ; yet 
he looks forward with anxiety to that state of exist- 
ence when the troubles of this life are lost in undis- 
turbed felicity—where men can be happy without 
having gold, and where the envenomed tongue of 
detraction can never be heared. 


A COUNTRY JONATHAN. 
‘* Among nine bad, if one be good, 
There’s yet one good in ten.” 

A sallow faced, long necked boy was seen, one 
day, strolling along the stone fence that bounded the 
north side of Mr. Scallfield’s orchard, and apparent- 
ly searching for minerals among the pebbles which 
were used as filling in for the wall, or numbering the 
leaves on the clover, and looking out for exotics a- 
mong the wild flowers that grew by the hedge, a 
large handful of which he had collected to gratify 
his nose, while his hat-band was decorated with a 
bunch of yellow hlooms which bear the name by 
which naughty children are sometimes called, and his 
bosom ornamented with a laurel twig: The worthy 
farmer stopped his plough in the adjoining field, and 
the girls at the house threw up the window, while 
the dog barked, to see the strange apparalled and 
more strangely mannered traveller, who, observing 
that Jowler was disposed to take more notice of him 
than he desired, and that he had attracted considera- 
ble attention among the residents of the farm-house, 
clambered over the ditches te get to Mr. Scallfield, 
and saluting him with a fal-lal-lay, and a very low 





| bow, began, after cocking his hat on one ear, and 
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splintering astick from the fence to whittle at, by 
making sundry enquiries telative to the plough, the 
horses, the ground, the farm, whether every thing 
was paid for, and how many children Mr,’S. had, and 
what were their names, going over a score of similar 
matters, until the good man, tired of being catechis- 
ed, asked, in turn, where he Same from, seeing he 
appeared a stranger, without staff er bundle, in a new 


country. 
Jonathan, however, would have been one of the 


last men in the world to be disconcerted at this new 
turn of the colloquy. He was as ready toimpart in- 
formation as to demiand it, and gave a detailed ac- 
count of his parentage, his education, his home— 
fortune, and his business—all of which, of course, 
were,of the higher order. In simple fact, he was 
from New-England, and a school-master, if not of a 
superior order of beings in his own country, doubt- 
less of such an order among common Pennsylvania 
country people, and in the conclusion of his answer 
to the first question, speered at him, he reckoned 
he should remain with Mr. 8. aday or two, and see 
what encouragement he might meet with in the 
neighborhood of Aylesbury. 

To an invitation of so ceremonious a kind, the hon- 
est host knew not how to frame a negative, and Jon- 
athan was invited to the house, shown into the best 
room, and treated to a glass of butter-milk. Here, 
while his fingers were employed in ransacking the 
curiosities of an old wooden chest that occupied a 
corner of the room, his ears were employed in at- 
tending to an interesting dialogue between the old 
dame and her husband, at the door : “ Who is tat, 
Nicholas ”” “One Yankee man, all de way from de 
New-England.” ‘‘One Yankee de debble ; he shall 
no story—he cheat you.” In this pleasant manner 
the good woman argued the matter for some time, 
but finding Nicholas too irresolute to execute her 
wishes, she lit her pipe and sallien in, determined to 
send away the dangerous guest herself. 

Our adventurer, like a good practitioner of the 
science of sponging, was prepared for her, and pour- 
ed a volley of compliments in het ear the moment 
he saw her nose poke itself through the door :— 
What fine children; la, how young she looked ; 
good Lord, what poor tobacco she smokes—at the 
same time displaying a twist of Virginia, dried in his 
breeches pocket, so that it would crumbled at a 
touch of the thumb and finger, and with which he 
filled her pipe, bidding her take a piece sufficient 
for another pipe full, if she liked it. The woman 
was struck dumb ; her opinions underwent an in- 
stantaneons change, and orders were given to the 
girls, who were peeping through every crack and 
window to get a sight of the Yankee man, to prepare 
a fine supper, and get the great feather bed ready 
for our hero’s accommodation. 

The main obstacle 6verthrown, Jonathan set every 
other at defiance ; took quiet possession of his share 
of the house—amused the wondering family circle 
that collected round him in the evening, with at least 
twenty marvellous tales, and established a title to a 
wondrous degree of obediance on the score of knowl- 
edge and cleverness before bed hours, He had, by 
this time, taken a thorough survey of the whole 
ground, and concluding it tenable, laid his plan for 
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a long residence at the farm, “Fortwo or three of 
the first weeks lie amused his kind guest with a most 
ingenious display of words about patents, of which 
he had the model of some twelve or fifteen in his 
pockets, for every thing, from making wine of vine- 
gar, to turning a grist-mill without wind or water.— 
When this fruitful source of conciliation failed, he 
had another promptly cut and dried for the occasion. 
He drew up a paper, proposing to teach all the com- 
mon branches of country school learning, of half a 
dozen ’olegies, all kinds of musi¢, vocal and instru- 
mental, besides fencing, dancing, and tle magic art 
of making a cute bargain. ‘This was new food for 
the honest Mr. Scallfield, and the neighborhood. 

“A month or two passed, und Jonathan contrived 
to raise expectation on tip-toe, and, to avoid disap- 
pointments by most dextcrously avoiding the fulfil- 
ment of any of his engagements ina way that laid 
himself open to criticism ; consequently none.could 
gainsay his right to the distinguished reputation his 
professions claimed title. ‘The school keeping con- 
gern, however, finally fell through, by mutual con- 
sent of the employed and the employers, and some 
supposed he. was now ready to emigrate further.— 
But so it was not. 

A few days after, Jonathan, with the young folks 
of the farm, were seen driving away, in their best 
waggon, towards Squire Joy’s, where he became the 
honest farmer’s happy son-in-law. This settled mat- 
ters. 

The farm was, some months after, cut up, and a 
decent portion of land fenced off to our young itine- 
rant, who lived until he came into possession of the 
whole place—was made Coloncl of Militia, Justice of 
the Peace, and one of the first men in that Country. | 

Thus runs the wheel of fortune—and there are | 
more ways than one of turning a card to advantage. | 
If all adventures, similarly begun, ended as well, we 
might join in the old chorus, which will be called to | 
the mind of the reader, by the lines at the head of 
the story. 





MATERNAL AFFECTION. 

What other friend has watched like a mother, over 
the helpless and uneasy hours of sickness—borne 
with its petulance—ministered to its infirmities— 
soothed its pains—and smoothed its feverish pillow ? 
Where are the friends of our prosperity, when “the 
evil days come, and the years draw nigh, in which 
we must say, we have no pleasure in them ?” When 
the clouds of misfortune descend, and poverty and 
want overtake us; when the heart is sick with the 
unfulfilment of hope, and the spirit droops over its 
blasted expectations ; whenthe cup of life is em- 
poisoned by mischance or guile ; when the storm 
hath no rain-bow, and the midnight hath no star; 
where then are the flatterers of our cloudless skies 
and sun-bright hours? When the schemes of earth- 
ly ambition fail, and the hiss of the multitude follows 


our downfull—whither have they departed ? Where |. 


is the shadow that attended us, when the sun has 
veiled his beams? Where are the summer birds, 
when the voice of winter sighs in the leafless forests ? 
Alas ! it is but interest—or convenience—or habit— 
or fashion—that preserves the friendship of mankind. 
Where are the friends of this world, when the mouth 








of calumny has breathed mildew. and pestilence over 
the promise of our growing reptitation ? Where are 
they, when the taint of worldly dishonor has fallen on 
our heads, and shame, whether deserved or not, has 
pointed us out for scorn and mockery ? They have 
gone to worship the rising sun; and left, perhaps, 
their former benefactor, to pine in gloomy solitude 
over their ingratitude, and to feel the biting memory 
of “ benefits forgot.” 
“ For what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows wealth and fume, 
T'hen leaves the wretch to weep.” 


But the attachment of a mother, no change of for- 
tune, no loss of influence, not even the loss of char- 
acter, can destroy. As the triumph of her children 
is her own, so is their downfall, and their dishonor. 
Her heart bleeds for them instinctively ; her tears 
flow, unbidden, for their sorrows. Her eyes follow 
them, while present, and her soul goes with them, 
while absent. With patience, that never tires, and 
self-denial, that never ceases, she cheerfully sacrific- 
es for them her own comforts and pleasures. Her 
sympathy is felt—not obtruded ; her consolation is 
never Officious, and always soothing to the spirit ; 
her friendship is unalterable in life, and strong in 
death ; and she breaths her last sigh in a prayer for 
the welfare of her children. 

temembrance hovers over every incident, in those 
calm and blissful days, when her presence gave Life 
its charm—that affection which turned aside the ur- 
rows of misfortune ; that gentleness which alleviated 
the pangs of distress ; that tenderness which smooth:- 
ed the pillow of sickness ; that hand which held the 
aching head of pain; that piety and that sanctity 
which kindled in our hearts the pure flame of devo- 
tion ; those smiles which beamed upon us, aud ever 
the brightest when the world was frowning; and that 
unalterable love which supported us amidst its un- 
kindness and ingratitude—can these ever be forgot- 
ten? Can we calito mind, without deep emotion, 
the scenes of the death-chamber—the beloved face, 
fast fading at the touch ef dissolution—the fond fare- 
well—the fervent prayer for us, which ceased but 
with departing life ? Callous and hardened must be 
the heart of that child, who can behold, without pow- 
erful emotion, the memorials of a deceased parent. 
No; the heart must swell, and the eye must weep, 
when we visit that closet where we conversed 
together, and find it the abode of solitude and 
desolation of heart—when we look on the days that 
are to come, and behold the dark current of exist- 
ence strewed with the wreck of our broken hopes. 
and ruinec schemes ; and feel that we must travel in 
loneliness along the pathway of being, bereft of those 
who, by sharing heighted our pleasures—and who. 
by dividing, alleviated our sorrows. 





THE TWO WIDOWS, 
OR A RACE FOR A HUSBAND. 

About the fourth of a century ago, there lived in 
Gloucester county, New-Jersey, an old. widower, 
named Peter, who was an odd’ compound of whim 
and caprice—his circumstances were not affluent, nor 
yet indigent, but what was considered ‘‘ comfortn- 
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ble.” At no great distanée from his farm, resided 
Christina, a buxum widow, about four feet in height, 
and it was said that her altitude was the true gauge 
of the cireumference of her waist. In the same di- 
rection, though father from the residence of Peter, 
lived another widow, named Amey. These ladies 
were competitors for the favorable regard of the 
widower. Peter’s mind was long undecided which 
of the two widows should have the preference ; A- 
mey was, beyond doubt, the most beautiful, but 
then Christina was corpulent, and of course there 
was ** more of her.” He at last hit upon an expe- 
dient to bring the affair to a conclusion—he wrote a 
billet toeach, purporting that he had also sent for her 
competitor, and was resolved to marry the one who 
shonld first arrive at his house ; a lad was despatch- 
ed with the pair of billets, and first delivered the 
one addressed to Amey, whose residence was most 
remote from that of the love-sick swain. She imme” 
diately ordered her fleetest horse to be saddled, 
while she arrayed herself in her best attire. By lucky 
chance a horse stood saddled at the gate of Christina, 
who was ready dressed to pay a visit to a neighbor, 
when the messenger delivered Peter’s billet ; she 
quickly mounted her courser, but no sooner had she 
got into the road that led to Peter’s house, and cast 
her eyes ina direction towards Amey’s residence, 
than she saw her rival rushing after her with the 
swiftness of wind—she put her courser to her speed 
—and lucky it was that the matrons of that day wore 
bonnets which they secured by tying them under 
the chin; for, had they wore the turret and flower- 
garden bonnets of the present day, their heads must 
soon have been reduced to the plight of that of poor 
John Gilpin—the strings under their chins prevented 
the bonnets from falling off, and away went Christi- 
na and Amey, whipping for dear life, with their bon- 
nets gracefully dangling on their backs. Both la 
dies being equally well mounted, Christina preserved 
the lead, and after a race ofa mile and a quarter, she 
hounced into Peter’s door, exclaiming, ‘* Well, here 
fam, Peter—I got here first /”” The old gentleman 
expressed his happiness by a phlegmatic “alas-a- 
lay.” 
LEARNING FOR LADIES. 

“Tshould like to know, (said a learned lady to a 
ventleman,) how knowledge is incompatible with a 
\voman’s situation in life? I should like to be told 
why chemistry, geography, algebra, languages, and 
the whole circle of artsand sciences, are not as be- 
coming in her as man ?” _ **I cannot say, (replied the 
gentleman, ) that they are entirely unbécoming—but 
i think a very little will answer the purpose. In my 
opinion, a woman’s knowledge of chemistry should 
extend no father than to.the melting of butter ; her 
geography should extend no farther than to a thor- 
ough acquaintance with every hole ard corner of her 
house ; her algebra, to keeping an exact account of 
the expenses of the family ; and as for tongues, heav- 
en knows that one is enough, in all conscience, and 
the less use she makes of it, the better.” 

AN IRISH WIT. 

“ How are you to day ?” said an Irish gentleman, 

to an acquaintance whom he met in the street. <‘I 





‘have got a very bad cold, was the reply.“ Troth, [ 
(said the other,) and you ought to be thankful that | 
| yon can get any thing in these hard times.” 
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FOR THE LADIES MUSEUM. 
TO MISS M. S. 
Written at the request of J. L. 


“ WHERE IS YOUR HEART ’” 


Where those ringlets are reclining, 
With that snowy brow, my fair ; 

Where those wild blue eyes are shining— 
Lady, ah! my heart is there. 


Where that cherub smile is playing ; 
Where those lips of coral are ; 

From thee never is it straying— 
Lady, ah! ’tis always there. 


Where that lovely cheek is glowing, 
Like a rose at morning—where 

Sweet words from those lips are flowing— 
Lady, ab ! my heart is there. 


From thee nothing can it sever ; 
Joy or grief with thee ’twill share ; 
Where thy form is, Matripa, ever 
Will this faithful heart be there. J. 8. 





(> Readers of Newspapers, who thrust aside the 
advertisement columns as affording interest only to 
the trading part of the community, sometimes de- 
prive themselves of much entertainment. The fol- 
lowing advertisement is copied from the New-York 
Evening Post—it is entitled “ New-Year’s Presents, 
or Sandy’s description of Joseph Bonfanti’s Fancy 
Store, 279, Broadway.” 

Tune—* The Braes of Balquither.” 


Let us go, lassie, go, 
To the store of Bonfanti, 
Where the gay trinkets glow, 
For the bells that are janty ; 
Where the chains and the rings, 
Brightly shining, invite thee, 
And the pearl beads, in strings, 
Are display’d to delight thee? 
Let us go, lassie, go, &c. 


I will buy thee a ring, 

As a pledge of affection, 
And a rich pearly string, 

That will suit thy complexion ; 
And when thou, love, art mine, 

As thou wilt be, to-morrow, 
Every gem shall be thine 

That will screen thee from sorrow. 





With the congugal chain, 

When the parson has deck’d thee, 
Then a musical cane 

Will I buy to protect thee : 
And Pll wear in my fob 

Joseph’s best gold repeater, 
While thy bosdém shall throb 

Under one that is neater. 


One of Joe’s chamber lights 
By our couch shall be burning, 
Through the long winter nights, 
Till the first blast of morning ; 
Then, if toilet array 
Be too narrow or scanty, 
We will gang quick away 
To the store of Bonfanti. 


I will buy thee a seal, 

And a pin for thy bosom, 
With some trinkets of steel, 

If my lassie will choos ’em ; 
You shall cut quite a dash, 

When the weather is pleasant— 
Then a fig for the cash, 

*Tis a holiday present. 


When the rude wintry win’ 

Makes the streets cold and dreary, 
From her toes to her chin 

Shall the fur deck my deary ; 
Joe Bonfanti supplies 

Every thing for the season ; 
Then, dear lassie, be wise, 

And, O listen to reason. 


He has gloves for the fair, 

That will keep the hands glowing ; 
And umbrellas to wear, 

When it’s raining or snowing ; 
Snaps and clasps, hooks and eyes, 

For your coats in such weather ; 
And some buckles, you’d prize, 

That will keep them together. 


When the gay summer blooms, 
He has garlands and posies, 
And the best of perfumes, 
Such as otto of roses ; 
With sweet Eau de Cologne, 
And the best of pearl powder, 
Music boxes of tone 
Than a spinnet much louder, 


* There are musical clocks, 


With such comical figures, 
Who have muskets with locks, 

Little bayonets and triggers ; 
And a two-horned ox, 

Which a butcher is smiting, 
And in some other clocks, 

There are little rams fighting. 


There’s a bird that will spring 

From a snuff-box, so neatly, 
And he’ll flutter and sing, 

On the cover so sweetly ; 
But he wil! not remain 

On the box for a minute, 














At the close of the strain, 
He is instantly in it. 


You will hear many tunes, 
Eitber plaintive or merry, 
And see ten dozen spoons 
In the stone of a cherry ; 
Little watches in rings, 
Than a fourpence not bigger ; 
And such steel belts with springs, 
As give grace to the figure. 


He will show us a box, 
That’s with shells ornamented ; 
Better combs for your locks, 
Than were ever invented ; 
And, to heighten your charms, 
Coral ear-drops and jewels ; 
Pretty bracel-ts for arms— 
Pocket-pistols for duels. 


He has scissors and knives, 
Ladies’ wallets and purses, 
With wedding-rings for wives, 
And toy-bells for nurses ; 
Pretty lockets of hair, 
And, think it not sarcastic, 
He has garters for the fair, 
That are strong and elastic. 


At Bonfanti’s, may Love 
Buy his passion’s rich token, 
Or the ring, or the glove, 
Or the bright chain unbroken ; 
There are wreaths, with their dies 
Like the young cheek of beauty, 
There are gems, like thine eyes, 
When they smile o’er their duty. 


Let us hail the glad year, 
That is coming in brightness, 
May it bring to my dear 
All the heart’s happy lightness ; 
Like the diamond’s pure blaze, 
May it shine ’round my charmer, 
And as time brings its days, 
Shall true love grow the warmer. 
Let us go, lassie, go, &c. 
TO MISS REBECCA K*****. 
Look around on the pale brow of Nature, and see 
What the cold chilling breezes of autumn have done! 
The leaves are bestripp’d from each tall forest tree, 


And the meadow’s green verdure is blighted & gone. 


No rose in the valley now pleases the eye, 

With the beautiful hue it display’d in the spring, 
or there each gay flowret did wither and die, 

Ere the wood-robin fled and the lark ceas’d to sing! 


Rut think not, Rebecca, that everv flower 
Hath fallen a victim to autumn’s chill blast ; 
Yor tho’ in the valley they live but an hour, 
i here’s one in the heart will eternally last! 


Vis the sweet bud of friendship, that opes to thy view, 


Like the violet opes to the soul-gazing eye, 
\s fragrant and fresh with the morn’s early due, 
when it first fell from its fountain on high. 








*T will gladden thée¢ often on lifc’s deca way ; ; 
And when we’re engulph’d in the abyss of time, 
With thee it will bloom in the regions of day ! 


LUCIEN. 
es Se mean 
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SINGULAR. 

There are living, in one house, in Lexington, Mass. 
three families, consisting of three husbands and three 
wives, four children, two grand-children, two fathers, | 
two mothers, and two grandfathers, and only six per- 
suns in all, 

EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 

The Long-Island Star states, that a man, named 
William Huddleston, aged twenty-four, a native of'| 
Dutchess county, has been exhibited, near the New 
Ferry, in that village, qn account of his extraordina- 
ry leg. Five years ago, his right leg began to grow, 
and has continued, gradually, to enlarge, and is now 
two. feet six inches in circumference! His left, leg is 
just beginning to grow in like manner. His body 
does not participate in this growth, but on the con- 
trary isimpaired by it. His case js beyond the reach 
of the faculty. 


A COW DOCTOR. 

To hear of a man curing a cow, “is no news ;” 
but to hear of a cow curing’ a man, “is rare news in- 
deed.” Yet the Essex Herald relates, as a fact, that 
a cow has lately performed on a person, by a single 
effort, a successfel surgical operation, which it gen- 
erally requires the united strength of several men, 
exerted for a considerable time, to effect. This cu- 
rious case is stated in the following terms : 

“ A short time since, a person, residing at Kimbol- 
ton, had the misfortune to dislocate his shoulder, 
which reduced him for some time to the inconven- 
ience of bearing it suspended, in a useless state, by a 
sling. One fortunate day, happening to be ina field, 
he became surrounded by a herd of cows, from 
whom he found some difficulty in making his escape; 
at length he was met by some of his neighbors, shout- 
ing ecstacy, and twirling his long disabled limb like 
the handle of a windlass. On making his retreat from 
the herd, he had received a kick on the elbow from 
one of the cows, the velocity of which drove the bone 
back into the socket, and at once restored the pa- 
tient to convalescence and the use of his disabled 
member.” 


BANK FAILURES. 

It is quite pleasing to observe, (says the Western 
Sentinel,) the great anxiety manifested by the Edit- 
ors of country newspapers, whenever a bank or two 
happens to explode, as at the presenttime. It puts 
one in mind of a couplet from Coleman, if, instead of 
Poets, he had said Printers, which we think would 
have been full as appropos, and shall alter to the “ fit- 
ness of things.” 

“ And then, alas, how all but Printers shake, 
To find how very often Bankers break.” 





Then cherish, dear gir, the lov'd plant in. ita prime 5p 





It is certain if they do shake, and we believe they 








ordi 2 a gratuitous act, 
of unfeigned charity ; for we know if all the banks in 
the Union were to break, it would not-affect usa 
“stiver ;” and believe the greater part of the craft 
can conscientiously say the same. Poor souls—how 
they “feel for others’ woe.” However, it is attribu- 
table to their native goodness of heart, and long ac- 
customed habits of “ bearing the burthen and heat 
of the day.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
The poetical favor of “ J. S.”’ shall have a place in 


our next. 

The writer of “A short Sermon om a great sul- 
| jeet,”’ is informed that a considerable part of his com- 
munication was inserted in the Museum of Septem- 
ber 10—for which reason, (although we are much 
pleased with his introductory and concluding re- 
marks, ) we must decline giving it a place. 

** J. S.” is also informed, that the extract which 
he forwarded us a few days since, (noticed in our 
last,) must be postponed fora few weeks, for rea- 
sons which it is not proper here to state, but which 
will be made known, if called on by the writer. It 
shall appear in due time. 























MARRIED, 

In this town, on Monday evening last, by Rev. Mr. 
Edes, William H. Sturtevant, Esq. of Pawtucket, to 
Miss Parmelia Ann, daughter of the late Colonel Sar- 
ford Branch, of this town, 

On the 26th ultimo, by Rev. Mr. Gano, Mr. Luther 
Hardy, of Bradford, Mass. to Miss Rebecca Goss, cf 
this town. 

On Sunday evening, Ist instant, by Rev. Mr. Pick- 
ing, Mr. Arnold Hopkins to Miss Eliza Cole, all of 
this town. 

On Wednesday, 4th instant, by Rev. Mr. Picker- 
ing, Mr. Amasa Williams, of Foster, to Mrs. Patience 
Fords, of Glocester. 

On Thursday, 5th instant, by Rev. Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Isaac T. Clarke, to Miss Ann Eliza Steib, daugh- 
ter of Captain John Steib, all of this town. 

In New-York, on Monday last, Capt. Robert S. Bun- 
ker to Miss Eliza Ann Stagg, both of that city. 

















In this town, on Sunday evening last, Mrs. Mary 
Alice Russell, wife of Mr. William Henry Russell, 
and only daughter of Philip Crapo, Fsq. 

On Wednesday morning ‘last, Margaret Caroline, 
only daughter of Elder Zalmon Tobey, in the fourth 
year of her age. 

On the 26th ultimo, Phebe Ann, infaht Umgwer 
of Simeon Barker, aged 3 months.: 
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